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BRIEF MENTION. 

Mr. John B. Bury's elaborate edition of the Nemean Odes of Pindar (London 
and New York, Macmillan & Co.) might well challenge an elaborate criticism, 
but, so far as my examination has gone, the book seems tome chiefly remarkable 
for the studious chase after recurrent words and the studious ignoring of the 
fact that the editor's analyses of the Pindaric odes have been largely antici- 
pated — principle and all. See Luigi Cerrato, La tecnica composizione delle 
odi pindariche, Genova, 1888, — bon resume des theories anterieures et con- 
clusions judicieuses— says Croiset (Histoire de la litterature grecque, II 413, 
note). To be sure, Mr. Bury may not have seen Cerrato's book, but he must 
have had access to Cerrato's sources, and these the Italian scholar has freely 
and handsomely acknowledged. But for aught that appears in Mr. Bury's 
pretentious introduction, the principle of enjambement, of ' overlapping,' is a 
discovery of his own. Not a word of Croiset, whom it would be a shame 
for an editor of Pindar not to have read ; not a word of those who, coming 
after Croiset, have extended and fortified Croiset's positions. But in bringing 
against Mr. Bury this charge of an undue neglect of his predecessors I 
hesitate, for Mr. Bury is undoubtedly a man of great originality. This he 
showed as early as 1881, when he accomplished the marvellous feat of 
1 contaminating' tmofirpi with elirov (see Mahaffy and Bury's Hippolytus, v. 
291); and there are indications in his very pretty Theocritean rendering of 
Rossetti's 'Sister Helen' (Dublin Translations, ed. by Tyrrell, 1882), that he 
was restrained from similar liberties by the mosaic character of his work. The 
ordinary schoolmaster will stand amazed and ask with Herakles in the Frogs 
rj'f 6 vovg ; rt tcdBopvog nai pdiraXov ^vvrjWht]v ; but I hasten to assure him that 
in certain ranges of scholarship bad grammar and dainty rhetoric often go 
hand in hand. 



' Dainty rhetoric ' reminds me of a Saturday Reviewer, whose identity is 
clearly revealed by his comment on Ol. 6, 15. See Proceedings of the Cam- 
bridge Philological Society, Michaelmas 1885. Himself an admirable writer, 
and so far a competent judge, he objected to my Pindar on the ground that it 
was ' not a Pindaric book,' and to the style on the ground that it was a ' bad 
style.' Ever since the date of this criticism, now nearly six years old, I have 
examined with some curiosity the books which this distinguished scholar has 
put forth, in the hope of finding out how one must modify one's style in order 
to be a sympathetic commentator of Horace, of Aischylos, of Euripides, but I 
have not been able to differentiate the graceful fluency of one work from the 
fluent grace of another, and I have failed to see that my monitor was Horatian 
here, Aeschylean there, Euripidean elsewhere. But I do see that Mr. Bury 
has taken the lesson to heart, and anything more Pindaric — after Mr. Bury's 
standard of the Pindaric — than his introductions to the several odes it is hard 
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to imagine. To be sure, the Pindaric style is what may be called in the slang 
of the day a fin de Steele Pindaric style. It belongs to that school of English 
prose in which one expects to find ' lush ' and ' parbreak ' and similar frippery. 
Digitos habet. It has toying fingers, not transfixing talons, and gives no notion 
of Pindar's masculinity. Perhaps it would be well for those who, in my judg- 
ment, have yet to learn their Pindar, to consider the bold words of Wilamowitz, 
who has studied Pindar to some purpose : ' Der stoke Aegide schrickt nicht 
vor dem hasslichen zurlick (Herakles II 183).' But if Mr. Bury's Pindar is a. fin 
de siecle Pindar, no such charge can be brought against the edition of Klean- 
THES, a Greek scholar of Hermupolis, whose commentary, published in 1886-7, 
reached me only a few months ago. It is true that I made no superhuman 
efforts to procure it, as I had suspended my Pindaric studies, and as the reports 
I had seen did not lead me to expect a new revelation. The preface waives all 
claim to erudition, and well it might. The latest commentator cited is Dissen, 
and the metres follow the scholia. The strength of the book is supposed to 
lie in the development of the unity of the Pindaric odes, and under the treat- 
ment of Kleanthes all the digressions are to be brought into harmony with 
the main idea — iravra de, he says, a reag irapeicfiohii evopii^oi>TO, kirupaoafaiv, uf 
dwafdzus slx ov npfy T V V r & v Wetyv pov endeGiv, va dirodei^u ry ap^acy hnodkost 
in&GTov to>v emvinuv artvaTara cwqvufieva. That has been the aim of all the 
great commentators of Pindar, from Schmid down, and Kleanthes is not 
solitary in his aims nor in his failures. In making a summary of an ode the 
commentator is almost forced to bring about some kind of connection, which 
may deceive the writer but will not deceive the reader. 



In a fascinating and suggestive study {Die Apologie der Heilkunst, 
Vienna, 1890), Gomperz has claimed for Protagoras the authorship of a 
remarkable discourse {nepl rexvric) contained in the Hippocratean corpus. 
Of course on this theory the discourse is the discourse of a layman, and 
the plea for the healing art just such a plea as a sophist would make for 
any other art, but it is not without interest that in a fragment of the KSXaneg 
o£ Eupolis (147 K), Protagoras appears as a medical adviser. To be sure, 
the advice does not seem to us strictly professional, but really it is almost 
as professional as the advice of Eryximachos in Plato's Symposium (185 D): 
Ttiveiv yap avrbv Tlparayopac iaeXtv', Iva 
irpb rov Kvvog rov itvevfiov 1 skkXvctov (popy. 

Needless to say, rov kvvoi; means Sirius, a fact that has escaped the latest 
historian of Greek comedy, Denis, who translates (I, p. 195) : ' Protagoras 
recommande Callias a boire afin d'avoir le poumon plus humide que celui 
d'un chien.' 

But whether Protagoras is the author of nepl rixvijc or not, he is not the 
author of the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, as several of my cor- 
respondents have been kind enough to point out. For ' Protagoras,' there- 
fore, XI 390, 1. 18, read ' Pythagoras,' and for another example of this very 
common error of the types see X 502. 



